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with 


G.L. F. 


G.L.F., a farmers’ purchasing and marketing cooperative, 
offers excellent career opportunities in agriculture. 
Openings are in management, sales, and technical fields. 


To qualified men, G.L.F. provides: 
* Good Starting Salary 
® Thorough Training Programs 
® Full Advancement Opportunities 


® Liberal Employee Benefits 


For further information contact 


PROF. HOWARD TYLER, Roberts Hall 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Editorial 


HE goal report presented to the faculty by the 

Ad Hoc Committee on the Educational Program 
of the College is an intelligent and forward-looking 
study. Any organization that is associated with agri- 
culture must be constantly reevaluating its aims be- 
cause the nature of agriculture is changing so rapidly. 
Especially important is the fact that the number of 
people actually farming is falling each year. But more 
and more are entering the processing of agricultural 
goods. 

Basic research, applied research, and teaching are 
the primary missions of the College, says the goal re- 
port. But the College must keep adjusting these mis- 
sions to the changing face of agriculture. The report 
states that the College “must anticipate the future, 
not be overtaken by it.” 

The Ad Hoc Committee comes out strongly for 
basic research. Basic research is the cornerstone of an 
intellectually vigorous college. If the College is to 
maintain its prominent position in the national and 
world agriculture, it must continue to attract men 
interested in pure science as well as applied research. 

Another goal of the College is to boost under- 
graduate enrollment. Says the report, “It is a mattet 
of considerable importance to determine why we are 
unable to attract additional students to a tuition- 





































































































































































“Hey, Pop, if you‘re short of cash, I'll pay 
the technician . because those top quality 
NYABC sires are going to get cows that will 


pay my way through Cornell.” 
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Goal: ‘‘A COW A MINUTE’’—527,040 cows to be bred this 
fiscal year to NYABC sires in New York State and Western 
Vermont. 












The Faculty Views College Goals 





free institution which offers such a wide range of 
training.” 

Changing the College to keep it at the forefront 
of agricultural progress has been and will continue 
to go on. The institution of a course in food distri- 
bution and the modification of student practice are 
just two signs of the readjustment the College is 
undergoing. 

We foresee changes in the organization of majors. 
A general course of studies for first year agriculture 
students may be initiated. Under this system students 
would branch out into majors when they were upper- 
classmen. 

The problem of underenrollment should be solved, 
if by nothing else, by the increased number of girls 
in the University when the new girls’ dormitory is 
constructed. At present, the number of coeds in the 
College is limited by the amount of housing available. 
Also, soaring college enrollment in the next few years 
should do much to bring the College of Agriculture 
up to capacity. 

It is interesting to note that the report, although 
veiling it in academic terms, points out that the 
original legislation is broad enough to allow the college 
to move in almost any direction it desires. Once again 
the administrative genius of Liberty Hyde Bailey (the 
man who wrote much of the original legislation) shows 


through. S.A.B. 





Letter 


Editorial Insults Farmers 


To the Editor: 

I think it would be a mistake for.me not to write you with 
reference to your editorial in the December issue of the 
Countryman. I recognize that opinions may differ and that an 
editor has a perfect right to express his idea. In general, I do 
not take issue with what you wrote. 

When you say, however, “In actuality students with no 
farm experience got the worst jobs. Few progressive farmers 
were willing to make the sacrifice of training, boarding, and 
feeding an inexperienced college student,’ you do not know 
what you are talking about and you are telling many of the 
best farmers in New York State, who have taken these students 
for many years, that they are not progressive. I am very sure 
that they would not be impressed very favorably by your 
statement and, as a matter or fact, it simply exposes your 
ignorance. 

There may have been instances when students without 
farm experience were on farms that were not the best in the 
State, but knowing something about the hundreds of farmers 
during the years who have taken these inexperienced students, 
spent time with them, been friends to them, and for whom 
the students have had much respect, such a statement as you 
made is most unfortunate. Since very few farmers will see the 
magazine, I am not too much concerned as far as their feelings 
go, but the college is putting this magazine into 894 high schools 
of the State and if it is worth doing, it will probably be read 
by high school students from farms where Cornell students 
have worked during their summer vacations. 

I am sorry to have to call your attention to this mistake 
in an otherwise very good issue of the magazine. 

A. W. GIBsoNn 
Director of Resident Instruction 
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Eaters of Banal 


Meat Balls Revolt! 


by Zilch 


ELL, the annual midyear madness is finally 

over. If all those professors think that students 
should work for an education and not emphasize 
marks, why do they give such abysmal exams. But, 
naturally, Zilch had no troubles with any exams. He 
bombed all his courses. He bombed agronomy by 
tossing a hand grenade through Professor Neilson’s 
office window. He bombed botany by connecting the 
starter of Professor Banks’ car to three sticks of 
dynamite. He bombed physics by placing one sub- 
critical mass of uranium in close proximity to another. 

One of Zilch’s bohemian informants culled the 
following menu from a copy of the Village Voice. The 
Village Voice is a sort of small town weekly with ur- 
bane pretensions because it carries Jules Pfeiffer’s 
sick, sick drawings. Anyhow, here’s the menu: 

Frozen beer to start off the day at 90 mph. 

Whiskey sours en thermos. 

Ham and Eggs. 

Cream cheese, lox, bagles. 

Sara Lee cheese cake. 

Coffee. 

Sunday New York Times. 

The pages of the Rural New Yorker carry ads 
for such items as arthritis cures, power saws, barn 
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cleaners and the like. The December 5 issue is distinc- 
tive because among this welter of ads there is one 
offering a diamond ring from Tiffany & Co.! Zilch 
envisions this ad being used as proof in Congress to 
show that the farmers are getting richer all the time. 

Zilch is forced, upon occasion, to sup at the 
Martha Van. As a substitute for good food we get 
exotic names. The most ambitious project was naming 
the same kind of banal meatballs for all the Scandin- 
avian countries and two Far Eastern republics. If more 
time were spent cooking and less trying to make the 
menu sound like the bill of fare at Sardi’s, Zilch’s 
stomach might be more settled. 

Absurdity of the month: Zilch understands that 
there is a freshman coed that regularly practices 
smoking and even has girls on her corridor light her 
cigarettes so that she can achieve the proper amount of 
sophistication. 

In Zilch’s opinion the people who write this mag- 
azine get a disproportionate amount of the credit. The 
hardworking business staff only get their names in 
the masthead. To remedy this inequality Zilch hereby 
lists their names along with some personal character- 
istics so that you may recognize them. The business 
staff consists of sauve Al Burg, vivacious Judy Fischer, 
delightful Linda Reed, charming Ginny Swanson, 
crafty Marty Wolf, rugged Barry Goodrich, efferves- 
cent Suzy Gubin and ugly Steve Middaugh. 

Zilch just got a copy of the latest Ford Almanac. 
It would make a great gift for anyone interested in 
farming. It’s full of facts and figures on who grew 
the biggest and best corn, hogs and just about every- 
thing else. It contains articles that will amaze and 
fascinate you and has enough to keep you reading 
from now ’til spring plowing. 

One last item of interest: Zilch disclaims all con- 
nection with the Frosh Register and any gulch or prep 
school mentioned therein. Zilch has retained Clarence 
Darrow, a student in the law school, to investigate 


~|the possibility of filing a suit against the Frosh 


Register. 


February Cover 


The puzzled colt and smug cat on the cover 
this month eminated from the talented pen of 
Martha Blake ‘61 the artistic pride of Alpha 
Omicron Pi. 
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A tranquil scene on a turn-of-the-century farm. 
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S THE farm “way of life” fading from the social 
ie in the United States? Surely, a sector of the 
population must remain in the farming business, even 
though the actual number of farm units is on the de- 
cline. But of the farms remaining, how many will 
continue to provide the environment, the atmosphere 
that will preserve the traditional farm society that 
for generations has symbolized rural life in America? 

Of the approximately 5 million farms in this coun- 
try, fifty per cent are providing but meager incomes 
for their owners. This lower half of which we speak 
is responsible for a mere ten per cent of the nation’s 
agricultural output. 

A good share of the low income farms are of the 
tenant variety, found primarily in the South. Tenant 
farmers and sharecroppers who operate farms in a 
state of continual deficit are naturally considered a 
drain on the nation’s economy, due to their inefficient 
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production and to the fact that many of these people 
require welfare payments of one sort or another in 
order to survive. The type of farm existence that these 
people lead is surely not the good country life that 
we like to associate with farm living. This portion of 
rural life is gradually shrinking, and is_ probably 
doomed to near extinction. These families would fare 
considerably better if they were engaged in non-agri- 
cultural occupations. Economically speaking, this is 
a goal toward which our government should strive by 
means of financial aid and social reform. 


At the other extreme we find the vast factories in 
the field, responsible for America’s abundance of food 
and fibre (and also for our surplus). These huge units 
seem to be the coming thing in the production of 
agricultural commodities, but they can hardly be 
considered as “farms” in a sociological sense. Whether 
the owners choose to produce wheat, hogs, or tomatoes, 
the procedures used in the production are generally 
the mass output methods adapted from industry. 

This type of farming has taken much of the hand 
work out of everyday operations. A farm owner who 
has adopted these labor saving techniques, has but to 
touch a centrally located switch in his barn, and his 
animals are fed, watered, milked, their fortunes told, 
etc. via a host of mechanical gadgets. 

Will the farmer of the future, whose daily chores 
are thus simplified, be offering his offspring the op- 
portunity of the wholesome rigors of country farm life 
when he sends junior to the control tower to “push 
the button”? Will the rural agricultural society of 
tomorrow provide the same character-building ele- 
ments that have existed in the past, those features 
of responsibility, physical exertion and alertness that 
have exerted a positive influence on the personalities 
of past generations of farm youth? 

Successful farms are becoming more mechanized, 
requiring less manpower, growing larger in size, and 
fewer in number. The trend is indicative of reduced 
responsibility for members of the farm family, a with- 
drawal of one of the building blocks of rural character. 

With “poor” farms incapable of providing the tradi- 
tional atmosphere which we link with a favorable rural 
life, and with our prosperous farms growing scarcer 
and more un-farmlike, we may certainly question the 
future position of American agricultural society. 

More efficient means of communication with urban 
influences, attractive offers of non-agricultural em- 
ployment, and cosmopolitan social ideals are addi- 
tional factors tending to obliterate the independent 
farm society. The question now is not one of whether 
farm society is undergoing a transition, but whether 
this change is a desirable one. 

Although the pros and cons of the social significance 
of this transition may never be fully realized, we may 
well regard the destruction of the traditional farm per- 
sonality as a loss to American society. 
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Floor Covering Will Do It 


Vinyl and rubber tile 
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For the poultry producer and consumer... 


New Forms for Old Birds 


ae through the annals of 
history many things have 
changed. However, that prod- 
uct of the pullet, the fruit of the 
hen... the egg . . . has remained 
practically the same. But some of 
that may be due for change. 


The team of Lawrence B. Dar- 
rah, Professor of Marketing, Pro- 
fessor Robert C. Baker of the poul- 
try department, and several of 
their colleagues at Cornell have 
taken it upon themselves to change 
the egg along with other poultry 
products. 

Working with Darrah and Baker 
are a home economist, Roberta 
Ford; a marketing specialist, Bob 
Reid, and many assistants. 

This team of workers is not de- 
voting its time to merely a radical 
whim. In the past ten years, the 
consumption of eggs and fowl has 
gone down and prices to the farmer 
have dropped. 

“We are using two approaches to 
the poultry and egg problem,” ex- 
plained Professor Darrah. “The first 
is a study of the barriers to the 
consumpticn of egg products.” The 
idea here is that if it can be dis- 
covered why people aren’t eating 
eggs, positive action can be taken 
to increase consumption. 

The second approach, continued 
Darrah, involves the development 
of new poultry and egg products. 

Bob Reid, the marketing special- 
ist of the team, feels that egg pro- 
ducers have been selling just plain 
eggs for years. “We are trying,’ 
explained Reid, “to develop some- 
thing more desirable, something 
new.” 

For most people, eggs are a 
breakfast food. Due to many fac- 
tors, continued Reid, people are no 
longer eating a big breakfast at 
home. This, naturally, has done a 
lot to decrease egg consumption. 

However, if the “image” of the 


by Edward L. Razinsky ’61 


egg could be changed; if eggs could 
be put in some new forms so that 
people wouldn’t just think of eggs 
for breakfast but as a snack, hors 
d’oeuvres, or main meal, more eggs 
might be eaten. And there is the 
story. 

Ready for the market now is a 
ready-to-eat French toast. The 
toast is cooked and frozen. The 
housewife must simply put the 
toast in her pop-up toaster for a 
couple of minutes and she _ has 
French toast. 


This item would make an easy 
to serve breakfast, but also has 
possibilities as a snack for many 
occasions. 

From the egg marketing stand- 
point, every two slices of French 
toast sells an egg. 

Professor Darrah, during the 
spring term of 1959, gave his Ag. 
Ec. 140 class a quiz which involved 
setting up a market program for 
colored Easter eggs. These eggs 
were hardboiled, colored, attrac- 
tively boxed, and sold as a novelty 
item for the Easter season. 


The Easter eggs were market 
tested and proved to have potential 
for giving the egg market a sea- 
sonal boost. (It might be remem- 
bered that in the spring of 1959 
the price of eggs hit an all-time low. 
A little boost might have made life 
more bearable for many egg pro- 
ducers. ) 

While doing market studies on 
different kinds of egg cartons, Pro- 
fessor Darrah noticed that most 
shoppers have an almost savage 
urge to open the carton to see the 
eggs. “To this day,” Darrah said, 
“IT don’t know what they were 
looking for.” But from this came 
the idea to make the shoppers’ in- 
vestigation easier . . . egg boxes 
with windows. 


At first small holes were made in 
the tops of the boxes exposing a 
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few eggs. But consumers wanted to 
see more. The openings got bigger. 

When questioned about their 
preferances, shoppers, Darrah re- 
ports, said they would rather buy 
eggs in boxes with windows. 

Finally, an egg carton was devel- 
oped with a clear plastic top and a 
colored plastic bottom. This con- 
tainer makes the eggs much more 
attractive than the old, dull, gray 
carton .. . and all the eggs can 
be seen. 

“Old soldiers never die. . 
someone once said. But old leg- 
horns, on the other hand, do reach 
the limit of their productivity and 
must be sold. The problem is that 
the market price for leghorn fowl 
has been “fading away”... if the 
farmer can find a buyer at all. 

To solve this problem, Professor 
Baker has been working on new 
forms for old leghorns, with the 
aim of creating more demand. 

“My job,” explains Baker, “is 
developing new products and Pro- 
fessor Darrah does the merchandiz- 
ing.” Professor Baker does the tech- 


” 


nical work on the new products 
such as bacteria counts under dif- 
ferent storage and processing con- 
ditions. 

Under development now are 
chicken cold cuts. The chicken is 
ground, emulsified, put in casings, 
smoked and cooked, and made into 
loaves which, according to Pro- 
fessor Baker, will compare favor- 
ably to any cold cut on the market. 

Competition for the traditional 
“hot dog” is being developed. The 
“chicken frank” is chopped meat 
stuffed into a casing. This also is 
a possible outlet for leghorn fowl. 

Ready for market now is what 
Professor Baker calls a “young 
roaster.” For years, reports Baker, 
people have associated roasters 
with a large bird . . . too large for 
a small family. The young roaster 
weighs from three to four pounds 
and will allow the average sized 
family to have their roast chicken 
without having leftovers for the 
rest of the week. 

Poultry and egg producers will 
gain from the new food forms if 


consumption increases. They, how- 
ever, are not the only group to 
gain. 

Benefit to the consumer is 
mainly in the form of convenience. 
One more service added to a food 
product before it gets on the 
grocer’s shelf, is one less service the 
housewife has to perform before 
she can serve the food to her fam- 
ily. These added services reduce 
time spent preparing meals and 
allow the modern housewife to ex- 
tend her life beyond the kitchen. 

As Professor Darrah pointed out, 
regardless of the perfection of the 
egg or meat as it comes from the 
chicken, studies show that con- 
sumption has fallen. 

Poultry and egg products have 
been given to the public in the 
same shape, color, and container 
for a long time. A new gimmick, a 
different form, an attractive carton, 
an added convenience—all these 
things can be used to stimulate ap- 
petites for these products and im- 
prove conditions for both producers 
and consumers. 


Bob Burt 


Poultry meat and eggs in new forms and containers—French toast (left), plastic-topped egg carton (center), and chicken cold cuts 
—can mean more profit for the producer and convenience for the consumer. 
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APLE trees several years old 

and only six inches high; 
tobacco plants bent, gnarled, and 
stunted until they look like warty 
gourds; pines without a needle or 
cone on them. A nightmare? No, all 
these deviants exist and all are 
man-made—with the aid of atomic 
radiation. 

Every day scientists at Brook- 
haven National Laboratory expose 
hundreds of seeds, seedlings, root- 
stocks, growing plants, and other 
plant parts to several hours of 
atomic radiation. Sometimes it 
takes days, sometimes’ weeks, 
months, or years, but eventually 
some of the plants show the effects 
of atomic radiation. 

Irradiated plants change in one 
of four ways: they die; their 
growth is stunted; somatic (body) 
mutations occur; or germinal 
(hereditary) mutations occur. 
Brookhaven radiobiologists are pri- 
marily concerned with the last two 
changes. 

Somatic mutations are changes 
in the chromosomes of plants which 
alter some of their characteristics. 
They differ from germinal muta- 
tions—similar changes in the chro- 
mosomes of egg or pollen cells—in 
that they often can’t be propa- 
gated sexually, as well as in their 
place of origin. 


Altered Violets 


African violets used by one biolo- 
gist showed an interesting series of 
somatic mutations. The variety, an 
unnamed one called X-59 by the 
workers, is normally white with 
deeply scalloped round leaves and 


semi-double flowers. Mutants ap- 
peared with mauve-colored flowers. 
Some had double flowers and some 
single. Even leaves changed—they 
elongated, lost some of their “hair,” 
and their edges became regular. 
Some were variegated and some 
curled. When the leaves were root- 
ed to make new plants, they re- 
tained their mutant character. 

Two back rooms of a greenhouse 
and a_ special gamma-radiation 
field are set aside for the actual 
radiation of plants. In the green- 
house, a radioactive form of cobalt 
bombards plants with gamma-rays 
similar to X-rays. The floor is 
marked off in concentric circles, 
enabling workers to determine the 
amount of radiation each plant re- 
ceives, reducing the dose as the 
plant moves back. After the plants 
have been set, the cobalt is raised 
from its lead and concrete safe and 
the bombardment begins. Each 
morning, during the half hour when 
the source is down, plants are set 
and removed. Three and a_ half 
hours of the afternoon are set aside 
for housekeeping—watering, clean- 
ing, examining, recording. These 
four hours are the only respite the 
plants receive. 

Plants in the radiation field grow 


With the gamma-source safely underground for the afternoon, a groundsman does 
a little housekeeping in Brookhaven National Laboratory’s Gamma Field. 
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just as they would in a garden— 
with one important exception. The 
only time any gardening can be 
done is in the afternoon; during 
the rest of the day and night the 
cobalt radiation source is out of 
the ground and the field is unsafe 
for man or beast . . . or plant, for 
that matter. 

Neat rows of gladiolus grow in 
this garden. The row nearest the 
radiation source displays only dead 
seedlings. A little further back the 
plants made brave attempts at 
leaves. At about the tenth row 
some big healthy leaves appear 
and, beyond that, the first flowers. 
All these plants were set in the 
ground at the same time but radi- 
ation has stopped or stunted the 
growth of most of them. 


Deadly to Pine Trees 


Gladiolus is a comparatively re- 
sistant plant. It can survive 1,000 
times as much radiation as more 
susceptible plants such as_ pine 
trees. The remains of four pines 
stand several feet beyond the fence 
enclosing the radiation field. They 
have been stripped of all evidence 
of life and the bare trunk and 
naked branches are all that is left. 
A grove of healthy pines grows just 
a little beyond these, where the 
radiation level is much lower. 
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Brookhaven National Laboratory 


i division. The chromosomes have divided but the 
has damaged some of the chromosomes of the cell 
rill not appear in either of the daughter nuclei. This 


Back inside the field, several 
tobacco plants began to grow but 
were stopped in their tracks by 
gamma rays. Instead of growing 
tall and flowering, these plants be- 
came stunted and bent. Their stems 
developed a coating of tumors, and 
plants receiving the largest doses 
became little more than a_ few 
humps and a lump. 

Researchers at Brookhaven work 
in medicine, chemistry, physics and 
biology. Medical researchers seek 
new uses for ionizing radiation. 
Among their findings have been 
the use of radioactive iodine as a 
cure for certain thyroid gland dis- 
orders and radiation treatments for 
cancer. 


Probing with Electrons 


Physicists probe to find the es- 
sence of matter, the particles that 
make up the atom. They work with 
accelerators, devices to make par- 
ticles move fast enough to leave 
tracks on photographic plates and 
other recorders. (It is the ability 
of these particles to leave traces 
upon photographic film that makes 
film badges effective baromet- 
ers of radiation. Periodically, the 
films in the badges are developed 
to see if a dangerous amount of 
radioactive material has come in 
contact with them.) Physical re- 
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search also makes use of reactors, 
the machines that actually turn 
samples of cobalt, iodine and many 
other metals into their radioactive 
isotopes. 

A 30 billion electron-volt Alter- 
nating Gradient Synchrotron is be- 
ing constructed. This accelerator 
will be the largest of its kind when 
completed. It will be a great boon 
to the work of the physicists as well 
as all the other workers at Brook- 
haven. 


Chemists are interested primarily 
in the chemical effects of radiation. 
That is, how is the structure of a 
compound changed when it is ir- 
radiated? 

It is in the biology laboratories 
that plants are studied—along with 
animals. The biology department 
is responsible for the odd-looking 
plants in the greenhouses and the 
gamma-field. These plants are ir- 
radiated and watched for muta- 
tions. Mutations are propagated 
for further study when they appear. 


At present, scientists aren’t sure 
why plants change when irradiated. 
They think, however, that the ion- 
izing radiation causes atoms in the 
cells to gain or lose electrons. This 
loss or gain is sometimes enough 
to alter the protein of the cell 
nucleus and cause a mutation, 
which can alter the appearance of 
the plant or animal. 








Holocaust in the Chromosomes 


Another observation is that radi- 
ation sometimes results in the loss 
of centromeres of chromosomes. 
When these are lost, chromosomes 
are unable to divide normally along 
with the cell. Instead of migrating 
to the ends of the nuclei of the two 
daughter cells, chromosomes with- 
out centromeres may “get lost” and 
not appear in either of the two 
nuclei. If this happens in a suf- 
ficient number of cells, the organ- 
ism will die. 

Polyploidy, almost the opposite 
of this, is also believed to result 
from atomic radiation. This is the 
presence of more than two sets of 
chromosomes in a cell. It occurs 
because the radiation interferes 
with the cell division and the chro- 
mosomes reproduce but do not 
separate to form the daughter nuc- 
lei. Polyploids, interestingly, have 
been found more resistant to radi- 
ation than normal plants. 

These and other findings have 
found practical application. Bot- 
anists made great strides in the 
study of photosynthesis by using 
radioactive carbon. New storage 
methods were developed for fruits 
and vegetables. Some plants have 
yielded more as a result of arti- 
ficially- induced polyploidy. Muta- 
tions in many plants show promise 
of giving improved varieties, but 
much more study is required, 


According to the senior radiolo- 
gist at Brookhaven’s biology de- 
partment, Dr. Arnold H. Sparrow, 
this is just the beginning. He ex- 
plains that this is a relatively new 
science, just over 30 years old and 
hardly anything has been done, 
compared with what remains to be 
accomplished. 


Dr. Arnold H. Sparrow, Senior Radiologist at Brookhaven National Laboratory’s 
Biology Department, checks the progress of plants undergoing radiation treatment. 











































































































Do you have nightmares any- 
time you are forced to deal with 
businessmen? You needn’t worry 
when you deal with us. You will 
be received with friendly atten- 


tion. 


No printing problem is too 


small to receive fast, efficient service. The next time that you 


have a printing problem come to 


NORTON PRINTING CO. 


317 E. State Street Ithaca 4-1271 















SOUTHERN LINEN SUPPLY 


For Rental of: 








Sheets 
Pillow Cases 
and 


niet Garments for any purpose 


227 Linden Avenue 











Wondering where to get those fancy 


. pastries for the party? Stop in at the 


Home Dairy Bakery and Cafeteria 


143 E. State Street Ithaca, 2-2459 
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“Out, Damned Spot” 


Bizarre requests for stain removal 


information keeps Professor Vivian White 


amused and sometimes puzzled. 


C¢L]T OW can I get egg off my hus- 
band’s tie?” “I’m a nurse and 
would like to know how to keep 
the bottom of my stockings white.” 
“Please send me all the free in- 
formation you have on textiles.” 

These requests and many more 
liké them find their way into the 
Textile and Clothing offices daily. 
Opening her letter file, Miss Vivian 
White of the TC department who 
answers questions on spot and stain 
removal, new fibers and _ general 
textile problems, lifted a handful 
of such inquiries received within 
the last month. A letter from a 
business firm asking for advice on 
planning educational programs, a 
plea from a _ university in the 
Philippines for aid in a research 
publication and questions from 
school children asking for material 
for projects are just a few examples 
of letters which must be answered 
promptly and completely. 

Because so many problems are 
similar, Miss White, with the aid of 
other members of the TC Depart- 
ment, have published two extension 
booklets, “Spot and Stain Remo- 
val” and “Synthetic Fibers.” In 
these publications, which can be 
ordered by mail, they try to in- 
corporate common problems and 
solutions which homemakers can 
perform without much training. 

“Because these two areas are so 
broad,” said Miss White, “we often 
omit some information. For ex- 
ample, I received this letter re- 
cently from a homemaker reporting 
that ‘your spot and stain removal 
bulletin is my Bible, but nowhere 
does it mention how to remove 
curry from my tablecloth. What 
should I do?” 

After testing with detergents, 
spot removers and cleansers, Miss 
White and her staff will be able to 
tell her what she should do, and 
will also add this information to 
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the spot removal bulletin which is 
being revised. 

Although the school isn’t an of- 
ficial testing bureau, when the 
proper facilities are at hand, experi- 
ments will be performed, if not by 
Miss White, by her classes which 
may be studying related problems 
in labs. . 


Dead-on-Arrival 


“One of the most puzzling prob- 
lems arrived in a package,” reveal- 
ed Miss White. “There was a piece 
of material saturated in an un- 
known solution in a plastic bag. A 
small note enclosed only read— 
‘What happened to this material?’ 
The fabric looked so worn and 
molded that I dreaded touching it 
for fear of disease. I finally mailed 
it back to the sender.” 

Such instances, where people ask 
for special help in performing their 
household duties, occur quite fre- 
quently, and as the Home Econo- 
mics College is N. Y. State sup- 
ported, it exists to aid the State, 
by training adults as well as their 
children. This service has been 
available since the beginning of the 
century when Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer founded the school. She 
asked homemakers of NYS to sub- 
mit problems and ideas to serve as 
bases for her courses and in return 
she answered their needs. This prac- 
tice has continued today with ex- 
tension bulletins, television pro- 
grams, and a Textile and Clothing 
Newsletter which is sent to county 
agents to use in their work. 

“T have even received frantic 
telephone calls from University 
students. In fact,” recalled Miss 
White, “one Spring Weekend a 
fraternity phoned and wanted to 
know how they could waterproof 
their float. I imagine it didn’t sink, 
for I never heard from them after- 
wards.” 
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HAIR STYLIST 


103 North Aurera St. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Evenings 


by Appointment 



















AL'S 
DAIRY BAR 


Take that study 
break at Al's 





Always Fast Service 


Open from 7 a.m. to 12 p.m. 


321 College Ave. 
Ithaca 9691 





































































































Wanted: Buyers—Must sell 
Competitors and Creditors closing in 
GOTTA TRAVEL 


Gun & Tackle Center 
504 W. STATE ST. 












“Look like an Angel 











with a hair style 








by Angelo” 






ANGELO’S BEAUTY SHOP 


110 S. Aurora St. 
Ith. 4-9492 

































FARMERS WEEK 


AT THE 


NEW YORK STATE 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


TEBRUARY 22 10 27, 1909 


L. H. BAILEY, Director 


Practical Discussions and 
Demonstrations in Farming 


Different phases taken up in detail every day from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M., with 


evening meetings at 7:30 





ADDRESSES BY 


Pres. Schurman < Dean Bailey 


WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY 
REDUCED RAILROAD RATES 


This Week is for you and your neighbors. Board and room 
convenient and cheap. Ask about it. 





JOURNAL PRINT, ITHACA WN. Y. 





An early Farm and Home Week poster 








Farm and Home 


Week 1960 


by Elizabeth Pomada ’62 


ARMERS and people in agribusiness, homemakers, 
veterinarians, and high school students will get an 
opportunity to see just what’s going on in their state 
colleges in the 49th annual Farm and Home Week. 
This year, Farm and Home Week will be three days 
long—March 22, 23, and 24—instead of the usual 
five, and the entire schedule has been streamlined, 
centralized, and co-ordinated into the theme “The 
Challenge of Change.” 
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“Something for everyone” in all fields covered 
by the Colleges of Agriculture, Home Economics, and 
Veterinary Medicine will be on the program. For the 
first time, there will be separate programs for adults 
and young people of high school age. A_ schedule 
avoiding conflicts of interest is another innovation. 
To conserve walking time and space, most of 
the exhibits will be in Mann Library or the Livestock 
Judging Pavilion. In Mann, intriguing exhibits deal- 
ing with “The Challenge of Change” will include: 
“Atomic Energy in Agriculture;” “A Thousand and 
One Cornell Publications;” “Water for Good or Evil;” 
“Exploitation of Inner Space” (oceanography); “The 
Life Story of a Chick” (a huge incubator showing 
eggs cut open at stages in the chick’s life cycle until 
he comes out of the egg), plus many others. The 
Judging Pavillion will have several interesting exhibits 
including live animals, and new machinery for grape 
and bean harvesting. 


500-Cow Dairy Barn 


The exhibit “Dairying in 1970” will be in a plastic 
balloon-like structure that has no rigid support. The 
agricultural engineering department will construct this 
between Wing Hall and Riley-Robb. Inside you'll 
see the “Pentiary” a model of a future 500-cow dairy 
system with mechanized cleaning and feeding, new 
forage harvesting equipment, and other items of vital 
interest to the modern dairyman. 

President Malott and Dean Palm, Dean Canoyer 
and Dean Poppensiek will open Farm and Home 
Week with a symposium on the topic “Looking to 
the Future of State Colleges and Challenges Facing 
Higher Education in Future Years” at the Alice 
Statler Auditorium Tuesday, March 22, at 10 a.m. 
Following this the key speaker, Dr. Earl L. Butz, 
Dean of Agriculture at Purdue and former assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, will speak on “Research: 
Gateway to the Future.” 

In the afternoon there will be a symposium on 
“Protecting Food Supplies from Radioactive Materi- 
als, Pesticides, and Antibiotic Residues.” Arnot Forest 
and the Ornithology Lab at Sapsucker Woods will 
start their three-day open houses, and guided tours 
of the Veterinary College will be given. 

Lectures and demonstrations in the Home Ec. 
College and the Conservation Department will be 
continuous. Some of the topics presented in Martha 
Van will be: “Science and Food Preparation;” “Nurs- 
ing School Observations;” “Dress Reform;” “The 
Changing Role of Father;” “Dresses and Personality;” 
“Family Life in Other Lands;” and “The Challenges 
of Population Changes.” There will be a panel discus- 
sion on “Forages to Fit the Future for N.Y.S. Dairy- 
ing,” and demonstrations of current research of Ani- 
mal and Plant Sciences in the Judging Pavilion. 

All of these events are open to everyone, so 
students may hear and see something of interest to 
them during their dead hours. 


Speeches and Songs 


Tuesday night’s schedule will feature the Rice 
Debate at Warren 45 and the Amherst College and 
Cornell University’s Women’s Glee Club Concert at 
Alice Statler. The topic of the debate is: “Re- 
solved: that strikes detrimental to the public welfare 
should be subjected to compulsory arbitration.” Com- 
peting for the $100 top prize are Alfred D. Bruce ’61, 
William F. O’Connor 60, Judith A. Reamer ’61, and 
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WHAT'S IN THE TRIANGLE? 








Come in and find out. 
















Get the best buys in 


New and Used Textbooks 
Gifts and Greeting Cards 
School Supplies and Accessories 
















Triangle Book Shop 


The First Store in Collegetown 























THE HILL DRUG STORE 


New Location 

















408 College Avenue 





Next to Bill’s Luncheonette 
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Prescription Department 








Proprietory Remedies 








Daily and Sunday Newspapers 











Magazines 








Stamps 
Bus Tickets 
Notary Public 
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Open Mon.-Sat. ‘til Midnight 
Sunday until 10:00 
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Hugh Smith ’60 — alternates are 


_— Lawrence Dries ’60, and Robert 
We’re proud of our lubrication Lincoln ’61. 


Direct your 


jobs. The new custom New York State is faced with a 
problem of water shortage in farm 
blending pump and city—the major emphasis on 
Wednesday will be Water Re- 
sources. Some highlights of that 
day’s agenda are speeches by State 
Senator Frank E. VanLare, Chair- 
6 GRADES man of the N.Y.S. Temporary 
Commission of Water arene and 

Planning, and Dr. Mark Holis, 

6 PRICES Assistant Surgeon General and 
Chief Engineer of Public Welfare in 

Washington, D.C., a symposium on 

water resources, and a presentation 

on precise weather forecasting for 

SUNNYSIDE TED N.Y.S. Agriculture. “Man’s Search 
for the Elixer of Life,” “The Influ- 

RESTAU RANT BARN ETT'S ence of Machines on Furniture De- 
sign,” and “Retirement: Triumph or 
SOUTHERN-FRIED Tragedy” will be among the many 
CHICKEN diverse topics presented by the 
STEAK BLUE SUNOCO Home Economics College. 
President and Mrs. Malott will 

SEAFOOD SERVICE hold an open reception for Mrs. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller in the An- 
drew Dickson White Museum from 
Reeittinb ia’. 519-23 West State Street 3 to 5 p.m. The student livestock 
show will go on in the Judging 

S. Meadow St. Phone 4-9086 Ithaca, N. Y Pavilion from 1 to 10 p.m. Another 
Parking no problem pene oa speaking contest, the Eastman 
Stage, will be held Wednesday 
night. Participants are Sidney C. 
Cleveland ’60, Stuart F. Crandall 
60, Irwin Finkel ’61, William 
O’Connor 60, Ronald Pederson 61, 
Edward Race ’61, and Jean Slom- 


sky ’60, alternate. 
Marketing of agricultural prod- 


ucts will be emphasized on Thurs- 

oe eg along - repeats 

° of Tuesday’s and ednesday’s 

The best food in town schedule, are speeches on agricul- 

tural marketing by Dean R. K. 

> Froker of the Agriculture College 

or of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. 

Harry Trelogan, U.S.D.A., Paul 

° Cupp, President of American 

the most reasonable prices Stores, Stanley Benham, President 

of the Dairyman’s League, Ken- 

neth Geyer, Manager of the Con- 

necticut Milk Producers’ Associa- 

tion, and several Cornell professors. 

A special program will be given by 

the Veterinary College at 2. Dean 

Canoyer will speak on “The Home- 

maker and Her Marketing” and 

on presentations by the 

ome Ec. College will be “The Sci- 

WANTED ence of Refrigerating Food Prepared 

in Large Quantities” and “The 
Changing Parent.” 


During these three days, the 





All Legal Beverages 








428 W. State St. 





There will be a short meeting for all those 
interested in working with the Cornell Countryman 
in the departments of Business, Art, Photography, 
Editorial, or Advertising on Wednesday, February 17 three sponsoring colleges expect to 


at 4:45 at 490 Roberts Hall. have 10,000 visitors who will 


“We give Student Practice Credits” catch just glimpses of what’s ahead 
in the worlds of agriculture, home 


economics and veterinary medicine. 
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Because of out- dated farming saitinedi many countries can not sedate ama ‘aaa to feed their rapidly ives populations. 


Too Many People 


Overpopulation and low food supply is rapidly becoming 


the world’s foremost problem. Here is the reason why 


ACH year the United States 
produces a large food surplus. 
People in democratic countries 
throughout the world are starving. 
Why don’t we feed them? Why are 
we waiting for these countries to 
become so desperate that their 
people will turn to Communism in 
hopes for relief? 

There is much more to feeding 
the world with U.S. surplus than 
meets the eye. The one obvious 
problem—that of disrupting the 
economy of exporting nations—is 
but a minor issue. The countries 
in need of support do not have 
very much of an export-import in- 
dustry. 

However, two more subtle fac- 
tors are the main blocks to an in- 
ternational aid plan. First—taxes. 
The U.S. taxpayer is already pay- 
ing a million dollars a day to store 
surplus food. To ship this food 
across an ocean would cost con- 
siderably more. U.S. taxes are high 
now the people are not willing to 
pay much more. It is very unlikely 
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Uncle Sam’s surpluses aren't likely to solve the problem. 


that any bill involving an increased 
tax rate—as one concerned with 
shipping food surplus would be— 
would ever get through Congress. 


Sporadic Aid Is No Help 


And then, should such a foreign 
aid program be instituted, how 
would it be received by the coun- 
tries for which it was created? The 
governments in need of help are 
hesitant to accept it. They have no 
assurance that the United States 
would give continued support. 
Once-starving people who receive 
food one year are not likely to go 
back to starvation the next with- 
out a great deal of dissention and 
possible revolt against the govern- 
ment. It is also true that U.S. sur- 
plus varies in kind as well as 
amount. One year it may be in 
wheat—a product much-needed - by 
a given country, but in another it 
could be a grain which this country 
already produces in sufficient 
quantities. 

But even if the U.S. supplied the 
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needed food to the world—even if 
the world accepted this support, 
the problem would not only remain 
unresolved but it would grow to 
fantastic proportions. Feeding the 
population encourages its growth. 
Disease, famine, and war, the one- 
time checks on population growth, 
have essentially been eliminated. 
The result—the world’s population 
is expanding by leaps and bounds. 
In some 700 years there will be no 
more than one square foot of land 
for each person to stand upon. 
Forecast: 800 Million Indians 

But the problem is more im- 
mediate than that. People through- 
out the world are starving and 
homeless because of overgrown 
populations. There is no better ex- 
ample than India, a nation one- 
third the size of the United States. 
Yet there are more than twice as 
many Indians as there are Ameri- 
cans. And at its present rate of 
growth, the Indian population is 
expected to double from 400 million 
to 800 million in one generation’s 
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time unless some means is em- 
ployed to control the birth rate. 

Only one-fourth of the present 
population has adequate housing 
facilities; the rest sleep on the 
streets and bathe at fire hydrants. 
The average Indian eats two meals 
a day but a large number eat only 
four times a week. Illiteracy 1s 
widespread, with less than one- 
fourth of the children going beyond 
the 8th grade. The rest seek jobs 
which simply do not exist. And so, 
the child who was received by his 
parents as “a gift of God” becomes 
an additional burden upon the one 
or two wage-earners of a family of 
eight or more. 

Raising the standard of living 
involves raising the literacy level, 
introducing modern agricultural 
methods, and building up industry, 
all time-consuming accomplish- 
ments, because 20th century 
methods crash headlong into tradi- 
tions, contradicting many religi- 
ous beliefs and disrupting the en- 
tire social and cultural order. By 
the time these advances are made, 
the tremendous growth of the pop- 
ulation will have recreated the ori- 
ginal problem. 








Grown old before her time, this woman, 
and many like her, is doomed to a death 
from starvation. Overpopulation and 
under production are problems facing 
many countries of the world. 


Birth Control 


And so, we return once again to 
the issue of halting the rapid popu- 
lation ascent. What can 20th cen- 
tury man do?—Birth control! But 
this is no overnight cure either. 
Many difficulties are encountered 
in introducing birth control into a 
country like India. Methods pre- 
sently available are far too expen- 
sive and too complicated for the 
average uneducated Indian to com- 
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prehend. Instruction on the use of 
contraceptive devices must be 
done on an individual and personal 
basis. It is not as if a large group of 
people could be instructed at one 
time in a hospital. 

The “patient” is unlikely to come 
asking for assistance; rather, the 
instructor in “family planning”—as 
the program is called — must go 
from family to family relating in- 
formation and giving advice. And 
even then, many who can under- 
stand and afford to practice contra- 
ception do not do so because of 
lack of privacy and contradiction 
with religious beliefs. Many of 
these obstacles will be eliminated 
with the advent of a pill-like con- 
traceptive; its use is less compli- 
cated and does not require privacy. 
It can be distributed widely at a 


OBIE’S DINER 


1016 W. State 


CAMPUS 
BARBER SHOP 


413 College Ave. Ith. 4-0519 








flower fashions 
by haring 


Community Corners 


Phone 2-3336 Ithaca, N.Y. 







SHOE REPAIR AND SALES 



























lower cost, especially if the govern- 
ment takes over its manufacture 
and distribution. This pill is still 
a long way from perfection, but it 
is conceivable that if it is developed 
and its use widely instituted before 
too long, it could save the govern- 
ments and economies of a large 
number of the countries of the 
world. 


Wissen Fabric Inc. 
Decorative Fabrics, 


Curtains, Dress Goods 
220 E. State Phone 4-6115 


Students 
Downtown 
Service 


Center 


No Need To Run 
Out of Gas On Those 
Late Dates 


(Unless you want to) 











Teeter’s Mobil 
Service 


Open 24 Hours A Day 
211 W. State St. 
Ith. 4-1714 












DAIRY BAR RESTAURANT 


Community Corners 
CARRY OUT SERVICE 


' Open every day, including Sunday \» 
9 A.M. - 10 P.M. ‘4A sow 


Breakfast, Sandwiches, Coffee, Sodas & Shakes 
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Ready Now for a New Decade... 


5© Great D-Series hatin 
from Allis-Chalmers Research 


Research and engineering at Allis-Chalmers have greatly widened the application of 
new power principles for tractor users everywhere. 


Tractor work becomes easier, faster, more productive whether it’s used in 6-row 
corn farming or tobacco a row at a time... by grain growers, fruit and vegetable 
growers, or cotton and rice producers. 


Pictured here is the Allis-Chalmers tractor line for the sixties — from the 1-row 
D-10 to the big D-17 models. 


In utility tractors, Allis-Chalmers has brought major new performance advance- 
ments. Shuttle-Clutch operation with the D-14 Utility Tractor is a good example. 


More effective power to serve more people in all areas, whatever they grow, is 
the Allis-Chalmers story for 1960 and beyond. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS é&) 





Library, 
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Low-cost, 2-3-plow Diesel 


gives you more do-ability’ famous IH durability! 


32 hp* International” B-275 outfeatures other 
2-3-plow Diesels...outworks, outsaves them all! 


The B-275’s price tag is low! Fuel savings of up to 
50% help it pay for itself, fast! But greater “‘do- 
ability” is what makes the rugged B-275 the most 
wanted Diesel in its class. 


Smooth, 4 cylinder direct-start Diesel engine 
delivers 29 drawbar hp for just pennies an hour. 


*Belt hp corrected to standard conditions 


Seven power sizes— 10 to 85 hp—with today’s widest 
choice of models and fuels make it easy for a farmer 
to pick a Farmall® or International tractor that exactly 
fits his needs. All these IH tractors have job-speeding, 
work-saving features galore. And extra built-in weight 
for more seasons of carefree service, and operator 
comfort that tops ’em all are typical bonus features. 
Contact your IH dealer for a demonstration of any 
IH tractor and matched McCormick® equipment. 


And eight speeds forward exactly match power to 
the load. This can skyrocket daily work output 
... Slash costs on every farming job. 

New differential lock instantly locks a slipping 
drive wheel to its ground-gripping mate to power 
through tough spots non-stop. Rugged 3-point 
hitch handles more 3-point equipment than any 
other tractor! 


See your 


INTERNATIONAL 
» HARVESTER dealer 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use—Farm Tractors and Equip- 
ment .. . Twine . . . Industrial Tractors . . . Motor Trucks . . 


. Construction Equipment— 
General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 





